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THE NICARAGUA ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 



Foe some years — indeed ever since the announcement of the 
results of the Nicaragua surveys — made under the orders of the 
Government in 1872-'73 — it has been believed, by those who have 
given the work attention, that a close examination of the Lajas route 
might establish the possibility of diverting into Lake Nicaragua 
the head waters of the Rio Grande, which now flow into the Pa- 
cific ; this diversion of its waters proving practicable, a much bet- 
ter location than the one heretofore preferred, known as the Rio 
del Medio route, could be adopted. 

Those familiar with the maps contained in Commander Lull's 
report will remember that between Lake Nicaragua and the Pa- 
cific the two routes form, as it were, the arms of the letter Y, the 
branches resting on the lake, and the foot at Brito, the proposed 
Pacific terminus. The Rio del Medio is the northern arm, and, al- 
though the depth of cutting, and the mass of excavation also, was 
much greater, it was preferred on account of its evidently better 
capabilities for surface drainage under the normal conditions of the 
water-flow. The diversion of the head waters of the Rio Grande, 
recently found to be entirely practicable, makes the southern arm, 
via the Lajas, the preferable route, permitting as it does an excel- 
lent surface drainage, and disposition of surplus water through 
waste-weirs, almost an entire avoidance of curves, and a reduction 
of estimated cost, on the same basis for labor as heretofore given, of 
$7,052,721. This reduction, too, notwithstanding allowance in ex- 
cavation, is made for an enlarged prism of canal, ample to meet the 
demands of the friends and the criticisms of the enemies of the 
canal. The surveys, maps, profiles, and calculations are the work 
of civil-engineer Menocal, and have been presented to the Society 
of Civil Engineers of New York for discussion. 

On the eastern slope, the river San Juan, from Lake Nicaragua 
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to the mouth of its tributary, the San Carlos, is a broad stream, 
with a constant and large discharge, but having four falls or rapids. 
An examination shows that with a small amount of subaqueous 
excavation and a dam forty-nine feet in height, and somewhat over 
two thousand feet in length, the river above can be wholly disem- 
barrassed for the free navigation of any class of vessels. It will be 
broad and deep enough to permit any rate of speed, as the lake itself, 
of which indeed it will form simply an extension, making an unin- 
terrupted transit, between the canalization on the east coast and 
that on the west, of one hundred and twenty miles. 

Just above the mouth of the San Carlos it is found that the ca- 
nal can leave the immediate vicinity of the river San Juan, and be 
located almost in a direct line to the harbor of Greytown, a dis- 
tance of only thirty-six miles. This will reduce the length of the 
tentative line of Commander Lull's survey, below the mouth of the 
San Carlos, no less than six miles ; will dispense with the lateral 
canals around the different dams, 3*5 miles in length ; and, as before 
stated, will substitute a single dam of forty-nine feet for the four 
dams heretofore proposed. It is proper, however, to remark that an 
increase of height of the one dam, as now proposed, will necessitate 
a broader foundation and increased strength of structure, which, 
duly allowed for, will, as a whole, result in a material economy. 

The present proposed location of the canal between the river 
San Juan, from one mile above the mouth of the San Carlos to 
Greytown, is instrumental in part only. An inspection was made 
of the remaining distance, along a route that will involve nowhere 
deeper cuttings nor a greater average depth per mile than the old 
location, and will permit excavation through a longer section by 
dredging-machines. While this fact is fully assured, the examina- 
tion has not been of such a character as to permit the presentation 
of map, profile, and calculations. It is to be regretted that, when 
the survey of the Lajas route was completed, the rainy season had 
set in, which made an instrumental examination of the east coast, 
if not impossible, at least difficult and unsatisfactory. When this 
route is examined instrumentally, its great advantages in reduction 
of distance of canal excavation and of labor requisite, and conse- 
quently of estimate of cost, both of construction and maintenance, 
will be plainly apparent. The reader will appreciate the wide dif- 
ference between a reduction of estimate based upon a more perfect 
knowledge of the topography, and a reduction supposed possible 
from a less cost for a given amount of labor. 
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For the past two years official letters have been on file in the 
Navy Department, setting forth the probable favorable results of 
resurveys of these routes, but have not been acted on heretofore 
because no special appropriations existed, and perhaps because it 
was supposed to be the province of a canal company to develop 
superior locations as far as they existed. A study of Commander 
Lull's surveys will show the probability of a better location along 
the Lajas route, where is found so low and wide a summit con- 
sidered in its cross-section, between Lake Nicaragua and the Pa- 
cific coast. Although known to engineers, the intelligent public 
is not generally informed that the summit, or " divide," between 
the lake and Pacific, has only an elevation above the seas of one 
hundred and fifty-one feet, or only forty-one feet above full lake, 
as it would be maintained by the proposed dam, or one hundred and 
ten feet above the level of the ocean. The almost immeasurable 
importance of this grand reservoir, more than three thousand miles 
in superficies, can not be over-estimated, furnishing as it will, in all 
time, tenfold the water-supply that can ever be used in lockage, 
however great the traffic, and regulating and controlling the flood- 
waters as no work of man could. 

The examination of the San Juanillo River by civil-engineer 
Menocal several years ago, for the Government of Nicaragua, induced 
the belief on his part that no line of hills would be found which 
would be an impediment to a more direct location of the canal be- 
tween Greytown and the waters of the upper San Juan. He made 
at that time an instrumental examination and relocation of a part 
of the canal line near Lake Silico, and substituted a cut of forty- 
three feet for one of one hundred and forty-nine feet, the heaviest 
indeed along the whole line of excavation. The Paris Congress was 
informed of this partial relocation, and of the entire probability of 
further improvement and reduction of cost likely to result from 
a critical examination of this region. 

It is proper to state that, at the time of tentative location of 
this part of the line, the season was far advanced. No one sup- 
posed it would prove throughout its length the best, but as an 
actual instrumental location it established the entire practicability 
of the route, and was the best which the time and means at hand 
permitted. Happily, enough is now known of that region to assure 
ameliorations instead of increased obstacles to the construction of a 
canal. The present knowledge of the topography establishes the 
following, taken from the notes of Mr. Menocal : 
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Miles. 

Length of Lajas route from the lake to the Pacific 17'27 

" lake navigation 66 - 50 

" river " 6390 

" canal from San Juan River to Greytown 35 - 90 

Total distance 173-57 

Making 53 - 15 miles of actual canalization. 

Decrease on former estimate of cost between the lake and the Pacific. . . $7,052,721 

" " " in dredging and blasting on lake and river. . 1,356,900 

" " " from dispensing with short canals 1,056,922 

" " " from six miles less of canal excavation 1,917,336 

Deduct from first estimate— total $11,383,879 

First estimate 52,577,718 

Present estimate on same basis of cost for labor $41,198,839 

It is safe to assume that a final location will reduce the estimate 
to within $40,000,000. If we add one hundred per cent, as a con- 
tingent fund, as did the commissioners appointed by the President, 
the entire cost on completion would be $80,000,000. Abundant 
capital in a great work is always a safeguard against delays, so 
vexatious and expensive when they occur, as they did in the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, and as they are liable to occur under 
similar conditions. 

In the Paris Congress the opinion universally expressed was 
that the estimates for labor given by Mr. Menocal were altogether 
too high, but there must necessarily be a wide difference in cost of 
labor in Europe when compared with intertropical America. As 
a proof of the sufficiency of the estimate of Mr. Menocal, a respon- 
sible and well-known contractor of New York City has offered to 
enter into heavy bonds to execute all of the subaqueous excavation, 
whether in rock or other material, at the cost given in the estimate. 
This will be conceded as the part of the work that would more 
likely than any other exceed the estimate. Supposing the cost of 
the canal double the estimate of the engineer, eliminated in part 
from decrease supposed on final location, and obviously above what 
a revised estimate will then show, we find in the statistics of Mr. 
Nimmo and elsewhere abundant proof that the canal will be a 
profitable investment. 

His deductions that vessels will reject good weather and de- 
creased distance in passing through the canal, and choose instead a 
Cape Horn passage, receives at once a negation, because the shipper 
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would naturally choose to offer rates inversely proportionate to the 
probable time of delivery of cargo, and thus spare deterioration, 
interest on money, decreased insurance, etc. The questions may be 
asked, Who in San Francisco would be willing to pay the same rates 
per ton to Liverpool via Cape Horn that they would be willing to 
pay via the canal ; or who would be willing to insure the vessel for 
a Cape Horn voyage to Liverpool at the same rates as though she 
proceeded through the canal ? The same questions apply to the 
whole West coast, to Japan and Shanghai, and have in fact a general 
application within the terms of the inquiry. 

The supposition that because only four sail- vessels passed through 
the Suez Canal last year, and can not with advantage use it, they 
will in like manner avoid the Nicaragua Canal, will have no weight 
in the mind of persons informed on ocean routes. The winds 
favor both outward and homeward bound vessels around the Cape 
of Good Hope in latitude thirty-five degrees. By reason of calms 
at one season and heavy gales in narrow seas at another, encoun- 
tered in passing through the Suez Canal, we need not be sur- 
prised that more than one half of the tonnage that would find the 
distance shorter through the canal prefers a voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Passing around Cape Horn in latitude fifty-six degrees is quite a 
different affair, especially if bound west. On the other hand, the 
voyage to the entrance of the Nicaragua. Canal is not embarrassed 
by an approach through long, narrow, and dangerous seas, subject 
in the alternating seasons, to dangers and delays. Instead, there 
stretch out from Nicaragua, broad oceans through which the navi- 
gator, by making slight d&tours, can find favorable winds to every 
quarter of the globe. 

Vessels will neither shun nor patronize the canal as a matter of 
sentiment. If we suppose two fleets leaving Liverpool bound to 
San Francisco for a return cargo of grain, the one via Cape Horn, 
the other through the Nicaragua Canal, we may be quite sure the 
chances would favor the return of the greater number of the vessels 
to Liverpool that had made the canal transit, by the time the major 
part of the vessels proceeding via Cape Horn had reached San 
Francisco. That is to say, the mean of a great number of passages 
would establish the fact that those proceeding via the canal would 
make the round voyage within the mean time that those proceeding 
via Cape Horn would reach San Francisco. 

There are two prime factors dominating the canal question : the 
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cost of the canal, and the amount of tonnage that would seek it as 
an advantage or economy. Producers and shippers all over the 
world are directly interested in these questions. The advantage of 
a canal to the world's commerce must be measured in gross by the 
economy it effects. If it effects a safe investment and liberal re- 
turn in interest, all other profit in the general economy will be dif- 
fused as a common benefit. It 'will, in many respects, be to us a 
national advantage for which the nation pays nothing. 

During the early part of the present year a gentleman of well- 
known character and ability formed an association for the purpose 
of promoting the construction of a canal through Nicaragua. He 
and his associates were so favorably known to the Government of 
Nicaragua that a concession for the construction of the canal -was 
at once granted them on the most liberal terms, and is subject to 
forfeiture only through failure to construct the canal. The existing 
treaty between our Government and that of Nicaragua assures the 
fullest protection to the material interests involved ; nothing more 
is wanting but an act of incorporation to give a legal existence to 
the association, after which a company of execution can be formed. 
When the names of the members of the association are made known 
to the public, they will be a sufficient guarantee, in the United 
States at least. There is no question that an act of incorporation 
may be obtained from any State in the Union which would give a 
legal existence to the company, and as well, whatever might be re- 
quired from the General Government to guard the material interests 
concerned, interests wholly of our citizens or only so in part ; but 
for various reasons the act of incorporation, it is believed, should 
be granted by Congress. In speaking on this subject, one of our 
most eminent jurists said : " Under the Constitution it was the duty 
of Congress to promote and regulate commerce between the States ; 
that, were a ship-canal possible within our own territories, no one 
would have the hardihood to deny to Congress the right to grant 
an act of incorporation to a company to construct it. The mere 
fact that a canal to promote such commerce between the States was 
exterior to our territories in no wise lessened nor impaired the right 
or the obligation of Congress to promote such commerce, however 
much it might complicate the difficulty of fulfilling an obvious 
duty." 

In granting an act of incorporation giving legal effect to an 
existing concession obtained by a provisional association to con- 
struct a canal, our Congress can modify and control, what the Gov- 
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eminent of Nicaragua can not, under an existing treaty between 
the Governments, namely : Agreeing upon a modified rate of in- 
terest on capital invested, by extending rather a moral than a real 
support, through the guarantee, for a term of years after the com- 
pletion of the canal, of a low rate of interest, say three per cent, on 
its actual cost, which in amount would be far below the tolls to the 
canal, supposing a double transit of vessels requisite to convey the 
grain and other products of this year from the Northwest coast to 
Europe, without considering the revenue which would be derived 
from the transit of vessels on the great commercial routes which 
the canal would naturally serve. The concession of the association 
is for one hundred and ninety-eight years. It is an important point 
whether our coasting trade should be taxed beyond a liberal return 
on a secure investment. So far as our foreign commerce is con- 
cerned, we would suffer from an unreasonable interest on a canal in- 
vestment in common with other nations, which could thus be pro- 
vided against, as, whatever the tolls may be, they must be without 
discrimination as to nationality. Whatever moral support can be 
given the canal company would seem politic and just, to enable it 
successfully and speedily to accomplish its purpose. The canal, 
when completed, will, do much to build up our coasting trade in 
large vessels, and especially of screw-steamers capable of making 
long voyages. In that trade, at least, they would not have foreign 
competition, and when freights were high they would be on hand 
to take cargoes. Thus, perhaps, we may establish ourselves once 
more on the ocean as carriers, which assuredly will not be done 
through any special legislation, whether in the interest of "free 
ships " or free material to build them, inasmuch as, after a discussion 
of many years, ideas are as diverse, as irreconcilable, and as firmly 
supported antagonistically as when the discussion began. 

Daniel Ammen. 



